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The only gift is a portion of thyself. 
EMERSON. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Lone, long ago, in manger low, 
Was cradled from above 

A little child, in whom God smiled, 
A Christmas gift of love. 


When hearts were bitter and unjust, 
And cruel hands were strong, 

The noise he hushed with hope and trust, 
And Peace began her song. 


Whene’er the Father’s Christmas gifts 
Seem only frost and snow, 

And anxious stress and loneliness 
And poverty and woe, 


Straightway provide a welcome wide, 
Nor wonder where they came; 

They stand outside our hearts and bide, 
Knocking in Jesus’ name. 


For trouble, cold, and dreary care 
Are angels in disguise, i 
And, greeted fair with trust and prayer, 
As peace and love they rise! 


‘They are the manger, rude and low, 
In which a Christchild lies; 
‘(O welcome guest, thy cradle nest 
Is always God’s surprise! 
; W. C. GANNETT. 
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MAMMA’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY CLARA PETERS. 


VERY one was talking of Christmas. 
Mamma said she hoped Santa Claus 
would bring her a fern. 

“(A fern in your stocking!” laughed papa. 

“Oh, no,’ said mamma, “I want a large 
one for the bay-window.” 

“We might use it for a Christmas tree first,”’ 
suggested papa. 

But Pocte shook her head and asked 
Maidsy what she was going to ask Santa for. 

“Oh, a doll,” said Maidsy,—‘‘a great big 
doll with really eyes and what can walk and 
talk. And a house for her to live in, ’cause 
she have to have a house and—and everysing.” 

Papa, mamma, and Maidsy were staying at 
auntie’s through the holidays. They had come 
before Thanksgiving and were to stay till 
after New Year’s. Auntie lived in the country, 
which was all new and wonderful to Maidsy. 

Every morning they all took a walk “cross 
lots,” though Maidsy said the lots had never 
been cross to her. 

To-day they were going to see Aunt Fan and 
so drove instead, but yet went cross lots through 
@ deserted wood road soft with ferns and fallen 
leaves. 


em > 
MADONNA OF THE WORKSHOP—DAGNAN-BOUVERET. 


By and by Maidsy clapped her hands softly 
and then was very quiet all the rest. of the way. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” said papa. But 
Maidsy’s thoughts were evidently worth much; 
for, though papa even offered five pennies, she 
refused to share them. 

Just before they got to Aunt Fan’s house 
they passed a mail box nailed to an evergreen- 
tree. 

“Ts that Santa Claus’s mail box?” 
Maidsy. 

“No, dearie,’”’ said mamma. 
have mail boxes.” 

“How does he get his mail then?” 

“Just put the letter under your pillow, and 
it will go before morning,” said papa. ‘‘Going 
to write and ask him for two dolls instead of 
one?”’ 

But Maidsy shook her head and became sud- 
denly quiet. 

The day at Aunt Fan’s passed quickly and 
pleasantly, though Maidsy was so quiet mamma 
feared she was not well. But Aunt Fan, with 
whom Maidsy had a little secret, knew better. 


said 


“Santa doesn’t 


“She’s all right,” she assured mamma. 
‘‘She’s busy thinking, that’s all. It’s a great 
task to write a letter. You’d better look under 
her pillow when she goes to sleep to-night.”’ 

And here is what mamma found crumpled 
into a warm little hand:. 


Dere Santa Claus,—My mamma wants a furn for 
Krismus and plese Santa Claus my mamma is not 
selfesh but she wants a big I and plesei thot praps 
yours mite be all little an to day i saw lots of big furns 
on Aunt Fan rodde under sum tres i thot. maby youd 
like to no so not to dispont my mamma. 


Lovingly 
Marpsy, 
P, S, Plese put a little kake of sope in my dolls 
house. M, 


Mamma gave the letter to papa, who said it 
was a good idea and he’d see that Santa got it. 

For the next few days Maidsy was thought- 
ful and quiet. The day before Christmas she 
said, ‘‘Papa, does Santa Claus ever forget any- 
thing?” 

“T never knew him to,” said papa. “But 
I should think he might. he has so many to 
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think for. Are you afraid he’ll forget to bring 
you two dolls?” 

“No,” said Maidsy. “But, mamma, what 
if he should bring you two ferns?” 

“Why, I should be pleased,” said mamma, 
“T could put one in the dining-room.”’ 

Mamma, was busy the next morning helping 
auntie, and did not notice a tiny girl with a 
large spoon walking steadily away over the 
hill pasture. 

By and by Maidsy came to the big ferns; but 
each, as she tried it, was frozen hard into the 
ground, At last, tired and discouraged, she 
found one near an old stump which was soft. 
By much pulling and scraping of the stump 
she made a hole on one side and found the strong 
roots. And then the roots began to complain. 

They had gone to sleep for the winter they 
said, didn’t she know that? ‘They would freeze 
if she uncovered them like that. Maidsy bent 
close and whispered her great secret to them, 
told them how they were going to live with 
her mamma who would give them a nice warm 
home and take such nice care of them every 
day. 

But the roots said they didn’t want to go 
unless she took some of their friends, the trees. 

“Oh, dear!” said Maidsy, “‘how can I ever 
dig them up?” 

But just then Santa Claus came by in his 
sleigh. He had a fern for mamma and said he 
would help Maidsy cover up the roots and 
then give her a sleigh-ride home. “‘T’ll put 
you in your mamma’s stocking,” he chuckled. 
All the way home Maidsy wondered how he 
would do it, and whether he would take her 
down the chimney or whether she ought not 
to take him in at the front door. “Why don’t 
people leave their front doors unlocked Christ- 
mas Eve?” she thought. And then she won- 
dered if Santa Claus would vanish, for she heard 
her papa shouting: ‘‘Here she is! here she is! 
Run and tell mamma I’ve found her.” 

Then Maidsy opened her eyes; and, sure 
enough, Santa Claus was gone, and he hadn’t 
even stopped to cover the poor ferns. 


CHRISTMAS TIME. 


A THOUSAND years have come and gone, 
And near a thousand more, 

Since happier light from heaven shone 
Than ever shone before; 

And in the hearts of old and young 
A joy most joyful stirred, 

That sent such news from tongue to tongue 
As ears had never heard. 


And we are glad, and we will sing, 
As in the days of yore! 
Come all, and hearts made ready bring 
To welcome back once more 
The day when first on wintry earth 
A summer change began, 
And, dawning in a lowly birth, 
Uprose the light of man. 
, 1. D. YyNews 
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HARVEY’S DRUM. 
BY LUCRETIA E. CUTLER. 


T was a cold day in the early part of Decem- 
ber,—too cold for the twenty-nine first- 
grade children in Miss Green’s room to 

play out of doors. So they were grouped about 
their teacher’s desk. All were eagerly asking 
questions about the last day, December 24; 
for they had heard from older brothers and 
sisters that the children always had ‘“‘lovely 
times” in that room at Christmas time. 


“Are we going to have a Christmas tree?” 
asked one of the little boys. 

‘A Christmas tree?” said Miss Green. “That 
would be a very good idea; but, if we have one, 
I shall need many helpers. Are you all will- 
ing to help me?”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes!’’ said the pleased little people. 

“Let me see,—how many of you are there— 
twenty-nine.” 

“Thirty,” corrected a timid little girl. 
vey Hayward is not here.” 

That was just what Miss Green had been 
waiting for. How pleased she was that the 
little classmate was remembered, especially 
at that time; for he had recently met with an 
accident that would confine him to his bed till 
after Christmas any way. ~ 

“Yes, Harvey is absent,’’ she said. ‘And his 
mother told me yesterday that he will not be 
able to be with us for Christmas.” 

Instantly all the little faces fell. 

“Can’t we have the tree in Harvey’s room? 
It is so near the school,” said one. 

“No, that would be too much for Harvey 
and his tired mother.” 

The little ones looked so troubled that Miss 
Green decided to help them out. ‘I have 
thought of something we can do to make Har- 
vey’s Christmas merry,” said she. ‘My plan 
is this: 

“Hach one of you can in some way earn 
money all_vourself. Bring what you earn to 
school, and then select two little boys and two 
little girls to go down street with me. We will 
buy Harvey the very best present we can with 
the money.” 

Busy days followed; for at school there were 
paper lanterns, paper chains, and popcorn chains 
to be made. Out of school the pupils were 
hurrying about to earn pennies. 

While the children were at work, good news 
of Harvey came. His doctor said that he could 
sit up on Christmas Day. 

~ Finally the children had done all that Miss 

Green desired in getting ready for the tree. 
The mysterious bundles and the finishing 
touches she wanted to add in their absence. 

All had brought in their earnings. 

Now it was time for the shopping trip, and 
a happy party it was that went on the pleas- 
ant errand. After looking about for some time, 
they decided on a beautiful red drum, which 
they bought and took back to school to await 
December 24, which-seemed so slow in coming. 

It came, however, in time; and a beautiful 
day it was! George Hopkins, Harvey’s cousin, 
was selected to deliver the drum. The chil- 
dren helped him to put on his rubbers, gaiters, 
mittens, and hat, and then put the precious 
drum into his hands. Off he started on a brisk 
run. That pleased the other children, for it 
was so hard to wait. 

Mrs. Hayward had heard of the plans, so 
she and the doctor, as soon as they saw George 
start from the school, began to bolster Harvey 
up with pillows. Just as they had finished, in 
walked George, who went straight to the bed 
holding out the drum. 

“A drum, a drum!” said Harvey, as he clapped 
his hands and reached for it. 

As George started back to school, the good 
doctor said, ‘‘Tell your teacher and classmates 
that Harvey will be able to drum for you to 
march on Washington’s birthday. 

George ran all the way back, for he could 
hardly wait to deliver the message. When he 
opened the door, there was perfect stillness. 
As soon as he could get his breath, he told the 
little ones what they were so anxious to hear, 
How their faces beamed! 


“FHar- 


In a few minutes Miss Green removed a large 
screen, and before the happy children was a~ 
beautiful Christmas tree. 

Then followed an hour of real pleasure for 
Miss Green and her little band. 

When it came time to go home, the children 
flocked about Miss Green and told her it was 
the best Christmas they had ever had. 


CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Hurrau! we’ve got him—the Christmas tree, 

That all the children love to see; 

He stood forlorn in the copse below, 

And his outstretched arms, they were stiff with 
snow. 

I should like to know what presents bright 

Will hang on his branches to-morrow night, 


But hush! We won’t ask any questions yet; 
To-morrow will show what each will get. 
Hurrah! the fields are all white with snow, 
But green as ever his branches glow: 

In winter or summer no change knows he— 


‘He’s always our dear old Christmas tree! 


Anonymous. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
TRIFLES. 
BY ANNE BE, PURINTON, 
Part II. 


HE castle was a poorly kept place, a 
tangled wilderness of weeds that had 
their own way all the year around. 

Between the stones sprang up the ivy and the 
thistle, and on the castle walls the birds built 
their nests and reared their young. In the 
centre of the court, with its iron braces and 
bandage, stood Queen Kunigunde’s linden- 
tree. She had been dead more than eight 
hundred years, but in the spring the tree still 
leaved and threw out fragrant blossoms. Thirty 
German emperors had lived in the castle; but 
the tree only told of Henry II., who was saved 
from falling into a deep ravine by catching hold 
of a linden branch. He carried it to the queen 
who planted it in the courtyard where it has 
flourished these many years. 

The children leaned over the castle walls. 
Far below them lay the city with its number- 
less towers and red-tiled roofs. On the border 
of the castle ditch waved the yellow wall-flower. 

“Look at this,” said Franz, pointing out the 
print of a horse’s hoof on the wall. Then he told 
her of the old story of the robber knight who 
was confined in the dungeon of the castle. The 
day came when he was to die; but before his 
execution he was granted one request, and 
that was that he should ride once around the 
courtyard on his favorite horse. 

Little did the armed guards dream of the 
sympathy between horse and rider. Without 
a saddle the knight sprang on his favorite’s back. 
“Hold fast, hold fast,’ the horse seemed to 
whisper. He gave a leap in the air, a sudden 
whirring sound, and over the walls the steed 
sprang, away and away past the castle ditch, 
over river and plain and into the rustling 
woods which hid him from the view of his pur- 
suers. 

“Just fancy the anger of the guards, the joy 
of the prisoner,” said Franz, with kindling eye. 

“Tt was a wild leap,” said the more cautious 
Olga. And then the children tested the dis- 
tance by taking up bits of moss and throwing 
it across the ditch. They could have listened 
to many other strange, mysterious _ stories; 
for the castle was full of legends of the past. 
They could have gone through long airless 
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passages down into dark dungeons where cruel 
instruments of torture were kept which were 
used in the days when kings and princes reigned 
there. Civilization had proved them useless; 
and these two little German children, living 
in the present, cared nothing for a barbarous 
past. 

On their way home they stopped at one of the 
gardens to hear the band play. The men sat 
at round tables, smoked long-stemmed pipes, 
and drank large glasses of beer. One leaned 
forward and patted Olga on the head and de- 
clared she was walking on tip-toe to keep her 
boots clean, and then he gave a loud laugh at 
his wit. 

Franz turned very red and clinched his fist 
in anger. 

The man put up his eyeglasses and saw that 
Olga was lame, and for apology he threw the 
children a half mark. 

“That’s a real blessing,’’ Franz declared; and 
the two children bowed prettily to the man. 

“T would not hurt any one, and least of all 
one who is unfortunate,” the man said, pleased 
with their’ behavior. Olga’s lameness gave 
him a sudden interest in her. After she had 
turned away he got up and followed her. He 
noticed how Franz helped and supported the 
little girl, how he showed her the best place to 
walk, and how, when she faltered a little, they 
sat down to rest. The man nodded his head. 
“Trifles are significant,’ he said to himself. 
“T was once a brisk lad, and I remember how 
hard it would have been to have walked as 
slowly as that. And, though he must be poor, 
because he wears a short jacket and wooden 
shoes, he is fortunate in having a kind heart.” 

He got up from his seat and went to where 
the children were resting. He questioned 
Franz concerning Olga, and the boy told him 
about her lameness. ‘‘The doctor says she 
can be cured, but because she is poor there is 
always something standing in the way of her 
going to him,” said Franz, innocently. 

“T see, I see,” said the man, gravely,—‘“‘no 
money, no cure. But there is nothing to hinder 
your going this very moment. Come with me.” 

“Franz, Franz!”’ It was old Marta calling 
as she hobbled across the market square with 
the goose under her arm. ‘‘One good turn 
deserves another,’ she declared as she came 
puffing up to him. “I would have fallen if 
you had not helped me this morning. An hour 
ago I discovered the old goose waddling up 


__. through the garden gate which a gust of wind 


had opened. Even a neighbor’s house is no place 
for her. So here she is. Look out; for there 
are plenty of people who would steal her, 


‘though she is blacker than she was this morn- 


ing.” The goose quacked wildly as she was 
being transferred from Marta’s into Franz’s 
arms, and then she flapped her wings more 
contentedly when she recognized her little 
master. 

Though Franz was glad to get her back 
again, he would have been better pleased if 
Marta could have kept her a little longer. ‘‘She 
is fat and ugly,’ he declared, ‘‘and for one’s 
pleasure one would not carry her.” 

“Tt is almost too much of a good thing,” 
said the man, laughing. ‘She is frightened, 
and the dust has pretty well powdered her over; 
but yet I think she has the right stuff in her for 
good eating. If you will take her to my kitchen, 
I will pay you for the goose and for your trouble. 
Then we will go to the doctor.”’ And, as he 
spoke, he took a handful of silver from his 
pocket and gave it to Franz. 

“That’s good news for the cobbler,” said old 
Marta, well pleased’ that Franz had sold the 


goose. ‘To-morrow is rent day, and the money 
will come in handy.” 

And Olga could be cured. The doctor said 
so. It was only a question of time and care. As 
she went hobbling home with Franz, she saw 
the little children playing and romping together. 
“Perhaps some time I may be able to play as 
they play,” she whispered softly. A wonder- 
ful change had come into her life. She had 
never dreamed before of being well and strong 
and like other children. 

When she had climbed the stairs and was 
once more in her little room at the top of the 
house, she looked about her with a sense of 
bewilderment, Everything was just as she 
had left it, yet everything seemed changed. 
She rubbed her eyes, for she knew not if she 
had been dreaming, or if it were all quite true. 
She leaned out of the window and looked below 
her. One of the cobbler’s kitchen utensils 
stood drying in the yard. The sun shone on 
the copper and made it shine like gold. Out- 
side on a clean stone bench sat the cobbler. 
He was laughing and joking with a neighbor: 
grim care had rolled off his shoulders, and in 
his pocket he rattled the silver Franz had re- 
ceived. 

Franz was standing by his father’s side eat- 
ing a huge piece of bread and butter. He 
looked up and nodded to the little girl. He 
too, felt bright and happy. He had no longer 
to feed the goose. The money for the morrow’s 
rent was in his father’s pocket, and the kind 
man had promised to help his little friend Olga, 
Surely he had reason for thankfulness! He 
leaned against his father’s knee and reflectively 
watched the golden glory of the sunset. 

“Tt’s a beautiful world, isn’t it, father,’ he 
said. 

“Ay, ay,” said the old man removing his 
pipe from his mouth. ‘“‘It’s pretty much as 
we make it. We have been favored more than 
usual to-day, and we ought to be thankful. 
When you go to bed to-night, my son, kneel 
down and thank the good God for his abundant 


mercies. 
(The End.) 


It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
BIBLE, 


. JACK FROST. 


He’s taken a nip at the salvia bush, 
Its flower is turned to black; 
He blew a breath on the hollyhocks— 
Their bloom will never come back; 
He danced in the meadow all night long, 
And turned it a rusty brown; 
And now do you see, he’s touched the trees 
And their leaves are straying down. 


But still he is trying to make amends, 
Tf you’ll only stop and think: 

He turns the rippling little pond 
To a shining skating-rink, 

Then fills the air with a tingle keen, 
Which sets the girls and boys, 

With beaming faces and rosy cheeks, 
All crazy for winter joys. 


He softly covers the window panes 
With sketches rich and rare 
As ever with dainty paint and brush 
An artist could picture there. 
And so, though the merry birds are flown, 
The song of the stream is lost, 
And summer is hiding far away, 
We'll try to forgive Jack Frost. 
SypnrEy DAYRE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MIDSUMMER FESTIVAL. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HE Midsummer Feast, June 22, the feast 
of the sun, so dear to the ancient races, 
is still celebrated with great zest and 

joy in the far-off northern lands. The Swedes, 
the Norwegians, the Finns, the Laps, who be- 
hold the marvels of the midnight sun in the 
Arctic regions, all gather to rejoice over this 
festival. 

With June 22 the high tide of the sun’s power 
begins. That is the longest day in the year; 
and the feast continues through the 22d to the 
24th of June, the day of Saint John, when the 
bonfires are kindled by night on so many moun- 
tain tops. 

The new railroad of the north runs from the 
Atlantic to the Baltic, from Sweden through a 
sea-beaten and desolate part of Norway, a land 
almost continually bound fast in ice and snow. 
Only twenty-five miles of the track are in Nor- 
way; but such miles! There are no less than 
sixteen tunnels as black as midnight within that 
space, and the bridges and viaducts span rugged 
gorges that look as if they had been torn by 
earthquakes through the jagged and frowning 
rocks, But this road is to bring trade and 
wealth, and, with these, comfort, into these 
frozen lands, and to draw their people nearer 
together. 

There is no lack of gayety when the North- 
landers do meet to celebrate their festival. It 
begins with dances, the characteristic dances of 
the different races. Some of the old steps and 
figures have been handed down from the days 


.of the Vikings and their wild merry-making, and 


they are most quaint and interesting. 

The tall midsummer poles are set up, and, 
like the planets in their circles around the sun 
or the Aurora Borealis, leaping and waving its 
marvellous streamers of bright colors in the long 
Arctic night, do the dancers whirl and circle in 
their mirth! Gerda and Eric, Karen and Peter, 
men and maids dance hand in hand; and the 
little people, the Laps and the Finns, dance 
after their own fashion at the same time. 

Later on, when they are weary of their dances, 
—for these demand strenuous exercise,—there 
will be feasts of food and drink, and tales and 
songs of hero and seer. The songs usually have 
a full and thundering chorus, in which all may 
join. 

The old musician, who plays on a key-harp, 
a queer old instrument, somewhat like a violin, 
is dressed in a quaint garb. The men wear 
black, or black with vivid scarlet or other shades 
of red, as black coats trimmed with red, black 
hats with band and hanging balls of red. 

But the women do not wear black. The 
maidens’ dresses are as gay as a bed.of flowers,— 
skirts of red, blue, or green, and bodices of gay 
colors and embroidered with flowers. Leather 
is much used in the women’s belts and in the 
breeches of the men, and their long aprons of 
elk or sheep skin. 

By the way, the woman’s apron, which with 
us is a mark of service or used when at work, 
iS worn as a conspicuous part of the gala-dress 
at these northern meetings. Instead of being 
plain white, it is white, striped with blue, yel- 
low, green, or red, and is often the gayest part 
of the dress. 

The caps are white, but most fantastic in 
shape, and of different patterns according to 
the country of the wearer. 

Tt will be a great source of regret to those who 
love the picturesque if our northern railroad 
should ever bring in a more uniform dress, 
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Tt is good to be children sometimes, and never 
better than at Christmas, when its mighty Founder 
was a child himself. DICKENS. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Deak are the sounds of the Christmas chimes 
In the land of the ivied towers, 
And they welcome the dearest of festival times 
In this Western world of ours. 
Bright on the holly and mistletoe bough 
The English firelight falls, 
And bright are the wreathéd evergreens now 
That gladden our own home walls. 
And hark! the first sweet note that tells 
The welcome of the Christmas bells. 


They are ringing to-night through the Norway 
firs 
And across the Swedish fells, 
And the Cuban palm-tree dreamily stirs 
To the sound of those Christmas bells! 
They ring where the Indian Ganges rolls 
Its flood through the rice-fields wide; 
They swell the far hymns of the Laps and Poles 
To the praise of the Crucified. 
Sweeter than tones of the ocean’s shells 
Mingle the chimes of the Christmas bells, 


The years come not back that have circled away 
With the past of the Eastern land, 


When he plucked the corn on the Sabbath day 
And healed the withered hand; 
But the bells shall join in a joyous chime 
For the one who walked the sea, 
And ring again for the better time 
Of the Christ that is to be. , 
Then ring! for the earth’s best promise dwells 
In ye, O joyous prophet bells! 
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THAT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
BY R. B. BUCKHAM. 


NCE upon a time there was a boy by the 
name of Charley, who had a very pleas- 
ant home and loving and indulgent 

parents, and numbers of playthings to amuse 
himself with, and nice clothes to wear and 
plenty to eat at all times, and about all the 
good things that any one could desire. 

As might well be imagined, Charley had a 
very good time of it all the year aroundy and, 
indeed, who would not under similar circum- 
stances! But now and then he had his trials, 
nevertheless; and one of them had come to 
annoy him now. It was just the time of the 
Christmas vacation, too, and for this reason 
he was especially disappointed; for he had 
planned to do a number of things during the 
two weeks while school was closed. But now 


the opportunity had been lost for him; for that 
morning he had woke up with a very bad head- 
ache and sore throat, and the doctor said he 
must by all means remain in bed, for the pres- 
ent at least. 

Charley- was sick; and what is there that one 
can do for amusement while lying in bed all 
the time! - Nothing at all! 

“Never mind,” said his mother, consolingly, 
“you will soon be out again; and here is two 
dollars to buy yourself something, and also 4 
Christmas present for Ben, when you are well 
enough to be out again.” 

Now Ben’was one of Charley’s playmates,— 
in fact his boon companion,—and most of 
their time was spent by these two lads in each 
other’s company. Each had been in the habit 
of buying a little remembrance for the other 
at the holiday season, but never had he ex- 
pended quite as much as this for this purpose. 

And now he fell to thinking as to what he 
had better buy for Ben’s Christmas present. 
First he thought of a nice bow and arrow, 
which he had recently seen in a shop window. 
But no, he would buy that for himself and 
something else for Ben. Then he remembered 
a splendid coaster which was on display in a 
toy shop, not far down the street. But that 
was just what he wanted for himself, too. 

All at once it occurred to him that a very 
nice box of paints could be bought for but 
twenty cents. Why not get that for Ben, and 
then he would have all the rest of the money 
left to get these things which he very much 


desired himself? Just the thing! He would 
get the paints for his comrade. Why had he 
not thought of this plan before! And so the 


matter of the Christmas present was settled. 

Now it had so happened that Charley had 
been very curious to see what it could be ‘that 
caused such a funny tickling sensation in his 
throat, and his mother had consequently handed 
him the hand glass, in order that he might view 
for himself what, if anything, was to be seen 
there. As he turned it over in his hands and 
studied his image in the glass, he could not help 
thinking how strange it was that he could see 
himself there, his own image duplicated, sure 
enough, and yet appearing exactly as though 
it was some one else that he was looking at. 
How odd it all was that he should be both in 
bed and there in the mirror, too! 

And, as he lay there for a long time thitiking 
it over, of a sudden it occurred to him that he 
was not himself after all, but that Charley 
was over there in the looking-glass, and he was 
Ben! Yes! Surely it was so! There could be 
no mistake about it. He had certainly been 
changed into the person of his playmate in 
some uanccountable way, and was even now 
in the act of wondering what he should receive 
from Charley as a Christmas present that year! 

As he looked about, he could see that he had 
practically no toys or playthings at all, and 
could even hear himself saying, ‘I wonder 
what Charley will give me, anyway? His is 
about the only gift that I receive each year. 
Isn't it kind of him to remember me! Last 
year he gave me a real nice little book, which 
I have read and reread many times since. I 
hope he will not forget me this year!” 

And then it seemed to him that he could 
actually hear Charley, over there in the looking- 
glass, debating the gift question with himself. 
“Yes, I'll have all that money for myself 
then,” he could actually overhear him saying; 
and his heart was filled with sorrow lest it 
might mean that after all he was not going to 
receive anything from his little friend at all. 


“Oh, dear, Charley has surely forgotten. mel”? 
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THE AMERICAN STOCKING. 


(See poem, next column). 


he sobbed, and was about to burst into tears 

when a hand was laid softly upon his forehead, 

and he awoke to find that he was his own self 

after all, and that his transformation had been 

but adream! ‘Why, Charley, you fell asleep 

just now. Did you know it?” said his mother 

kindly. ‘‘What are you crying about? Don’t 

feel bad: you will doubtless be up and about™ 
again in a day or so.” 

And so it proved. Charley’s sickness was 
not nearly as serious as had been feared, and in 
a few days he was up and out again, as hale 
and hearty as ever. And one of the first things 
which he did upon being out once more was to 
buy the bow and arrow, as well as the paints, 
do them up in one big bundle, and carry them 
over to Ben’s. And never was heart lighter 
and happier than his, as he delivered his Christ- 
mas offering at the house of his little friend, 


THE GREAT SONG. 


Srne the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man! 
Hark! joining in chorus, 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and the dawn has begun. 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun! 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 
J. G. Wairtier. 


Jesus was the first great teacher of men who 
showed a genuine sympathy for childhood. When 
he said, “‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” tt 
was a revelation. E, EGGLEsTon. 


Gijts from the hand are silver and gold, but the 
heart gives that which neither silver nor gold can 
buy. BrEcuEr, 
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Never deny the babies their Christmas! It is 
the shining seal set wpon a year of happiness. 
Let them believe in Santa Claus, or Saint Nich- 
olas, or Kriss Kringle, or whatever name the 
jolly Dutch saint bears in your religion. 

Marion HARLAND, 


THE STOCKING. 
BY A. BH. A. 


In Norway they leave a basket— 
The queer little girls and boys— 

To be filled by good old Santa 
With candies and nuts and toys. 


In Holland a shoe is waiting, 
In Germany, always a tree; 
But the good American stocking 
Is the best for you and for me. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAMMA’S CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 
BY BERTHA E. BUSH. 


AMMA sat mending stockings. It is 
most surprising how many stockings 
four girls and one boy can put into 

condition to need mending. Ruby declared 
that the mouses ate holes in her stockings in 
the night, and mamma said she did not see 
herself how one small girl could make so many. 

It was very, quiet, for the five children had 
gone down town with their papa to buy Christ- 
mas presents. Mamma sat humming a little 
song while she cut off the worn-out feet and cut 
out a new pair of feet to sew on. 

Then the unusual quiet was broken. It never 
lasted long in that house. Five pairs of little 
feet went clumping up the stairs. Over her 
head they stumped in the hall above until they 
reached the bureau where mamma had told 
them they might hide any Christmas presents 
they wished. Mamma smiled to hear them. 
She did not mind the noise any more than the 
stockings to mend, for the five little pairs of 
feet belonged to her. Pretty soon they came 
clattering down again; and Molly, Harry, Leila, 
Sadie, and Baby Ruby entered the sewing- 
room. 

.“Mamma, mamma,” they cried eagerly, 
‘Care you going to hang up your stocking?” 

“Why, no,” said mamma. “I think I am 
too big.” 

Ruby’s little face began to pucker pitifully, 
and the other children looked very sober. 
Mamma saw that she had made-a mistake. 

‘“Why, yes, I am,” she said. “I am going 
to hang up the biggest stocking I can get.” 

And laughingly she took the stocking leg 
that she had just cut off and sewed it to the 
top of one of hers. 

‘‘Here’s my stocking,” she said. And the 
children went off in great glee to hang it on 
the clothes-horse with the rest. 

Such a funny long stocking! It dangled 
down from the very top of the clothes-horse 
almost to the floor. And what do you think 
was in it on Christmas morning? A gold ring 
and a silver thimble! Weren’t those tiny pres- 
ents for such a big stocking? The children 
thought it was a good joke, and mamma thought 
it a very nice joke indeed. 


A Bible and a newspaper in every house. 
FRANKLIN, 


Search for the truth is the noblest occupation 
of man; tts publication, a duty. 
= MMB, DE STABL, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


The giver makes the gift more precious. 


a THE CHRISTMAS LIGHT. 


‘‘Wuat means this glory round our feet,” 
The magi mused, ‘‘more bright than morn?”’ 
And voices chanted, clear and sweet, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 


‘“‘What means this star,” the shepherds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels, answering, overhead, 
Sang, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


’Tis eighteen hundred years and more ’ 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for him, like them of yore; 
Alas! he seems so slow to come! 


But it was said, in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to him. 


All round our feet shall ever shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet life which is the law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men!”’ 
James RussetL LOWELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CHRISTMAS PIE. 
BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


NCLE NED had come, and the little 
Pease children, five in all, were flying 
around as if they were parched. It 

was not often that Uncle Ned came on from 
California; but, when he did come, a very large 
trunk came with him,—a trunk that was al- 
ways bursting with wonderful things. Having 
Uncle Ned and Christmas at the same time 
was almost too much, and the little green house, 
which did duty as a pod for these five little 
Pease, was full of noise from morning until 
night. 

‘At last Christmas Eve arrived; and, when 
Uncle Ned and mamma had rolled the very 
last little Pease into warm blankets and down 
puffs, they hurried downstairs to help Santa 
fill the stockings. 

If you had been around about that time, you 


would have heard Uncle Ned say to mamma:: 


“T don’t want our five little Pease to pucker 
up in their own pod.” 

And the wise little mother answered, ‘‘ Neither 
doI, dear brother. What shall we do about it?” 

Uncle Ned answered something which sounded 
very much like, 

“‘Keep ’em green with generosity: help them 
to make other people glad.” 

“Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, five 
times!”’ shouted Uncle Ned the next morning, 
while the oldest of the Pease was putting on 
his trousers, the youngest was rubbing his eyes 
open, and the middle Pease were trying to but- 
ton up and button down; for the middle Pease 
were girls and wore dresses with many times too 
many buttons. At last downstairs they tum- 
bled and ran straight to the chimney corner, 
where five little stockings hung, stuffed full. 
Such a noise! Uncle Ned pretended to be 
shocked, but I think he liked it as well as any 
one. 


Tops and trumpets, dolls and drums, books 
and balls,—everything, everywhere, when Norah, 
beaming with good will, put her head in at the 
door to say that breakfast was served. 

By five o’clock that afternoon all those five 
little Pease began to be very: tired and a trifle 
cross. Two dolls were headless, and one had 
a broken arm. Bobbie had stuck popcorn into 
the baby’s trumpet and made it hoarse. Worst 
of all, poor mamma had gone away to ease an 
aching head in time for the tree, which was to 
be lighted at seven.~ 

“How should you like to make a Christmas 
pie?” asked Uncle Ned. 


*“Q-o-0-0! Like it!”’ cried all the little Pease 
together. 
“All right! Come upstairs,” said Uncle Ned, 


“on tiptoe now; for you mustn’t wake mamma.” 
So upstairs they crept, Uncle Ned leading the 
procession straight into his own room, where 
the big trunk stood, bulging with packets. 

“Sit down on the rug before the fire, and 
we'll begin to make it.”’ 

“Norah makes pies in the kitchen,” 
Edith. 

“Can’t help it. We shall have to make ours 
here.” And Uncle Ned drew out of the trunk 
a large, round tin pan, as shiny as a new dollar, 
and a roll of bright red tissue paper. 

The five little Pease watched him cover the 
sides of the pan with the paper. Edith held 
the paste pot, Elizabeth steadied the pan, 
while Uncle Ned pasted the paper on, Bob cut 
white tissue paper into the tiniest of strips, and 
Gertrude held the baby while they both looked 
on. 

At last the pan was neatly covered with the 
red paper. 

“Now,” said Uncle Ned, “‘we will fill our pie.” 
And he threw a handful of the shredded paper 
into the bottom of the pan. From the wonder- 
ful trunk he took out several packages, to each 
of which he tied a bit of narrow red ribbon. 
Then he threw them into the pie covering each 
one with the shredded paper, but. leaving the 
ends of the ribbon in sight. ; 

While the five Pease watched with widely 
opened eyes, he cut a round piece of the red 
paper and pasted it over the pie, sticking it 
securely to the sides of the pan. With a sharp 
knife he slit the top crust several times and 
drew up the ends of ribbon which. peeped: up 
through the white paper. 

“Now our pie is ready. Get on your hats 
and coats and mabbes and. we will carry it to 
Auntie Pratt.” 

“Q-0-0-0, 0-0-0, Sceaal? shouted all five 
Pease together, tramping off in a terrible rush 
in spite of Uncle Ned’s warning: 

“Be still, still, still!” 

At last they were all buttoned up and down, 
back and front, rubbered and hatted, coated 
and capped; and Uncle Ned went down the 
street with five Pease rolling along beside, in 
front, and behind him, as fast as their many 
clothes would let them. 

It was not far to the tiny flat where Auntie 
Pratt lived, a dear, sweet little lady, who had 
known Uncle Ned and mamma since they were 
babies, and consequently took a great deal of 
interest in each little Pease which appeared 
in the Pease plot. 

My, but wasn’t she glad to see those nimble, 
noisy Pease! How she laughed and cried to- 
gether when they tried to tell her, every one 
at once, about the wonderful pie with red paper 
crust, that wasn’t baked at all. At last they 
became quiet, or quieter, and Auntie Pratt 
pulled the strings and brought out the pack- 
ages, which were the plums in her Christmas 


said 


Pie. There were seven in all,—one from mamma, 
one from Uncle Ned, and one from each little 
Pease. 

When Auntie Pratt. had opened every one, 


she had found a dear little gold thimble, a card- — 


case of Mexican leather, a box of candy, a tiny 
stick-pin, a silver pencil, a pair of tiny silver 
scissors, and a tiny round frame which con- 
tained a picture of the five little Pease. Auntie 
was almost too pleased to speak, but somehow 


‘she got her arms around the whole five little 


Pease and cried, looking at Uncle Ned: 
‘Merry Christmas, and God bless you every 
one!”’ 


“Little Auntie Pratt sitting in a flat, 
Holding a Christmas pie; 
She put in her thumbs and pulled out some plums 
And said, ‘Oh, how happy am [!*”’ 


shouted Uncle Ned; and off they ran as fast as 
possible, to the big tree, which stood in the 
window at home, beckoning with tiny, flicker- 
ing lights. 


For Every Other Sunday. ) 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Ou, the lovely Christmas comes, 

Ever new and ever dear, 
Blessing all our hearts and homes, 
r Supeatent season of the year: 

All are glad from young to old, 
Parents and the children gay; 
All the world’s arrayed in gold— 
On our merry Christmas Day! 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CHRISTMAS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
BY FANNY L. JOHNSON. 


ARY LINDSAY was one of the hap- 

V [ ‘piest little girls in the world. Christ- 

mas was very near, and in a drawer 

in Mary’s own little room were some neatly 

folded packages, containing the work of her 

own hands. These were gifts for her dear onés 
on Christmas Day. 


Mary went to school every morning, and 


after dinner she went out to play with her 
little school friends. But about four o’clock 
she always came in, and then she would get 
her little table and chair and place them near 
where her mother was sitting. It was at this 
hour that the Christmas gifts had been made. 
Mamma had shown Mary how to make a 
long chain of thick white cord: this was to be 
a skipping-rope for cousin Florence. A soft 
ball had been made of scraps of worsted for 
Mary’s baby brother, who was just beginning 
to crawl about the floor. Papa’s present was 
a little book-mark: this was made of white 
paper folded to fit the corner of a book and 
decorated with a holly leaf and a bunch of 
red berries in Mary’s best painting. 
Sometimes mamma told the little girl a story 
while this busy work was going on, and some- 
times Baby Frank would come creeping near 
Mary, and try to pull himself up by her little 
table. Then Mary would lay down her work 
and get down on the floor and give Frankie 


‘a good hug, and say, “‘Isn’t he the dearest baby 


in the world, mamma?” 
And mamma would smile at both her little 
ones, and answer, ‘‘We think he is, Mary; but 
other sisters and mothers like their own babies 
best.”” 
Mary had one secret, however, that even the 
dear mother did not know about. It had been 


~~ 


{ 
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whispered in papa’s ear, and Mary’s teacher 
also knew about it; for mamma’s Christmas 
gift was being made at school. Mary’s best 
“paintings had been chosen and fastened to- 
gether by a bright ribbon, so as to make a book. 
The cover had also been decorated by the little 
girl, and this book was to gladden mamma’s 
eyes and heart on Christmas Day. 

Christmas Eve came. : 


“ The stockings were hung by the chimney with care,” 


papa’s, mamma’s, Mary’s, and Baby Frank’s; 
for “‘baby ought to begin to hang up his stock- 
ing the very first Christmas,” Mary said. And 
mamma was very willing for the little stock- 
ing to hang with the others. 

Mary placed her little gifts for the family 
each in the right stocking, and was soon fast 
asleep in her little white bed. 

Great excitement came with the morning. 
Papa and mamma were awaked with shouts 
of “Merry Christmas!”’ from their little daugh- 
ter, and Mary could hardly wait for wrapper 
and slippers before running downstairs to see 
what Santa Claus had brought to all. 

The little girl was soon hard at work empty- 
ing her stockings, and many cries of delight 
were heard as the pretty gifts the stocking con- 
tained appeared. Then she was much inter- 
ested in Frank’s presents; and papa, mamma, 
and Mary all laughed most heartily/at the baby’s 
efforts to pull the parcels out of his stocking. 
“He will know how to do it better next year, 
won’t he, papa?” said the baby’s big sister. 

At last the stockings were emptied, and then 
Mary spied two parcels which had been lying 
by her stocking. 

‘‘What can this big round ball be, mamma?” 
she cried. ‘‘It is too large for an orange, and 
not smooth enough for a rubber ball.” 

“You had better take off the paper and look 
at it,” answered mamma. 

Mary did so, and discovered a large ball of 
bright red worsted, which, having a great many 
humps and bumps in it, certainly looked like 
a real wonder ball. . 

“What can it be for, mamma dear?” asked 
the little girl. 

“That is to help you to have Christmas all 
the year,’”’ answered mamma. ‘But perhaps, 
if you look at that other parcel, it may help 
you to understand the ball.” 

This bundle was very long and thin, and in 
it Mary found a pair of large knitting-needles, 


-_- “Now I know what the ball of worsted is for,” 


eried Mary. ‘You promised I should learn to 
knit after Christmas. May I begin now, 
mamma dear?” 

“Breakfast is the first thing,” laughed her 
' mother; ‘“‘and I think to-morrow will be soon 
enough for your first knitting lesson, You will 
find plenty of pleasant things to do to-day, for 
you remember we are all going to spend the 
day with grandmamma,” 

Christmas over, Mary’s knitting lessons 
began. It was several days before she could 
manage her knitting-needles properly; but, 
when she had learned to do that easily, the 
narrow strip she was knitting grew longer very 
quickly. 

“What pretty reims this will make!” said 
mamma one day, when Mary was busily knit- 
ting. 

“Oh, what a lovely thought!” answered 
Mary. ‘I will make them for Frankie for his 
present next Christmas. He will be old enough 
to play horse by that time, will he not, mamma?’’ 

“Yes, dear: I think he will enjoy them very 
much then, as by that time he will be running 
all around the house.” 


Every Other Sunday. 
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One day, as Mary was knitting and so un- 
rolling the worsted, a little parcel fell out of 
the ball. The little girl almost jumped for 
joy when a new pair of shoes for her doll came 
out of it. ‘‘What a funny ball this is!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes,” answered mamma, ‘‘this is a wonder 
ball. So you must not be astonished at any- 
thing you find in it.” ; : 

And indeed it proved to be a ‘‘ wonder ball.” 
One day a little silver pin fell out as Mary was 
busy knitting. Another time a new hair rib- 
bon appeared. A handkerchief was the next 
thing, and a dear little silver thimble soon fol- 
lowed it. Knitting became a most interesting 
occupation, and Frank’s reins were soon fin- 
ished. 

A bag in which grandma could keep her 
knitting was then begun, and Mary’s ball of 
worsted was fast getting used up. But a great 
surprise came with the last of the worsted, 
for in what had been the centre of the ball Mary 
found a bright new quarter of a dollar. 

“T think my wonder ball was the loveliest 
present I ever had, mamma!” said Mary, when 
this last surprise came. “I have made two 
Christmas presents from the worsted, and I 
will keep this quarter to buy what I need to 
make other Christmas presents. So I shall 
enjoy the ball for a whole year.” 

“Do you remember what I told you the ball 
was for when you found it by your stocking?” 
asked mamma. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mary. ‘“‘You said 
it was to help me to ‘have Christmas all the 
year,’ and indeed I am sure it has!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTMAS TOYS. 
BY FLORENCE B, STEINER. 


Tur fair-haired doll with one arm gone 
Lay prone on Santa Claus’ floor; 

The woolly sheep had only a stump 
Where his tail had been before; 

The tin soldier showed no sign of the gun 
He had carried a year ago; 

And the picture book had no cover at all, 
While the train ran most wofully slow. 


But still they seemed quite happy and gay, 
In spite of their hapless plight, 

As they answered Santa’s urgent call 
To return to him Christmas night. 

T sent for you, my children dear,” 

Old Santa smilingly said, 

“To hear how you spent the past glad year. 

I’m happy that none are quite dead.” 


‘¢We had a splendid time the whole year through, 
And we’re sorry it’s over,” they cried, 

“But we’re almost worn out now, Santa dear, 
So we have to be satisfied. 

You sent us to kind little girls and boys. 
Who were good to us, never fear; 

Please be sure and send them other gifts 
To amuse them again this year.” 


So Santa he packed his reindeer sled 
With dollies and trains and guns, 
And all the toys that children see 
As soon as the Christmas dawn comes; 
But, oh, how it pleased those worn-out ones 
To hear, as they lay at rest, 
The little folks over the whole world say, 
“T loved my old toys the best!” 


In general, those who have nothing to say con- 
trive to spend the longest time in doing it. 
Lowey. 


UCH of what men call good luck lies in 
a man’s trusting to it as little as pos- 
sible. 

Maup WitpER Goopwin. 


PENITENCE cannot take the place of obedience. 
Rev. E. A, Cuney. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHY PIGGY’S NAME WAS CHANGED. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


ig | XEN little white pigs with pink noses and 
curly tails squealed a welcome to Altan 
the morning after his arrival at the 

Whitehouse Farm, way down in Tennessee. 

The tenth little squealer was more friendly 
than the rest, and Altan thought it prettier. 
It was whiter, its nose was pinker, and its tail 
certainly curled tighter than any of the others. 

One day the little pig got out of the pen in 
some way. Mother Pig grunted and grunted, 
but Piggy took no notice of her scolding ex- 
cept to give a delighted squeal at the sight of 
his little friend Altan coming toward the pen. 

Altan picked him up; but, when he started 
to put Piggy back into the pen, he squealed 
and kicked so that Altan had to drop him. 
Just then Grandfather Whitehouse came along, 
and he tried, also; but Piggy kicked and squealed 
again. So grandfather told Altan that he might 
have him awhile for a playmate. 

Piggy was delighted, and so was Altan. 
Piggy became so tame that he would follow his 
little playmate around all day, just like a dog. 
He never wanted to go back to the pen again. 
Altan used to feed him on bread and milk, and 
he slept in the stable. 

Piggy grew very fast,—too fast Altan 
thought. Grandfather Whitehouse said that a 
pig that was so fond of a boy ought to belong 
to him, and so Altan became Piggy’s owner. 
Not long after this Piggy’s name was changed, 
and this is how it came about. 

Grandmother Whitehouse had company from 
town to dinner one night. It was very warm, 
and all the doors and windows were open. 
When the guests went back into the parlor, 
they were surprised and amused to see a pig 
standing in front of the long mirror, looking at 
himself. He was grunting excitedly. When 
he touched the glass with his nose, he squealed 
and jumped back, and the pig in the looking- 
glass jumped back too. 

‘After a while Piggy began to walk around 
the room, grunting to himself about everything 
he saw. 

“Oh, grandmother, come and see Piggy 
walking around the parlor, just like ‘white 
folks!’”’ eried Altan. 

In the South only white folks are supposed 
to occupy the front part of the house: the ser- 
vants, who are mostly colored people, live in 
the kitchen. Altan thought Piggy was ‘‘tak- 
ing on airs’ and grandmother thought so, too. 
Ever after Piggy was called “White Folks” by 
every one on the farm. 

One evening, a year later, “White Folks” 
was found taking a nap on the couch; and once 
he ventured upstairs,—but only once; for he 
was now getting toa, big to be allowed in the 
house, grandmother said. 

For a long time “White Folks” slept out in 
the stable in a stall with one of the horses with 
whom he was quite friendly. One morning he 
was found so badly hurt by an accidental kick 
that he had to be killed. At this time ‘‘White 
Folks” could no longer have answered to the 
name of Piggy, for he was found to weigh over 
four hundred pounds. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Aq@ain Christmas greets us. Are we ready? 
That is, Can we give the right response and turn 
to right use the cheery opportunity? 

Christmas, like most other matters in this 
world, is what we make it. To some it is be- 
coming a burden, by good reason, through the 
artificial way of observing it. To some others 
it will seem to be a mockery, for there is in 
their life not enough apparent happiness to 
make the anniversary joyful. To still other 
individuals it is a sober time for reflection on 
the unfortunate state of things in the world, 
wherein the Christmas carols seem to picture 
something far off. 

But the children, fortunately, have no medi- 
tations of this kind. And, fortunately, also, 
young people as a whole respond to the Christ- 
mas greeting with heartiness. The increased 
recognition of Christmas, while extravagant in 
some directions, is altogether praiseworthy. 
It comes to remind us that life more abun- 
dantly, and love more widely, and sunshine 
more brightly are the great needs of human 
kind. Let us put ourselves in friendly re- 
lationship to the salutation. This is the first 
answer about the right use of the great holiday. 

The spirit is everything, for all the forms and 
observances of the day will pass for nothing 
if the soul of real joy is lacking. The world is 
growing better. Peace is making a sure head- 
way amidst contentions and wars. Arbitra- 
tion treaties are multiplying. International 
ethics are broadening with justice. The rights 
of the people are crowned with greater power. 

With this spirit assured let the Sunday- 
School teacher start from the Life of Jesus, and 
with quick touch show how brotherhood, jus- 
tice, and human happiness are aimed at in the 
great Teacher’s gospel. Let the day be greatly 
given to general exercises in which music and 
appropriate remarks interpret the significant 
day. If possible, let this service be one of 
union with the congregation in the church. 
The young life will give a fresh glow of hope to 
the elders, and the maturity of the parents will 
be the deeper appreciated by the younger gen- 
eration. 

Forget not the poor and suffering. Make 
a practical use of the familiar phrase, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” If the 
Sunday-School Christmas tree is prepared, let 
not its boughs be destitute of presents for those 
who are needy. 

In other words the right use of Christmas is 
to fill it with the spirit of Jesus, and then there 
will surely be not only a response to the angel 
song of peace and good will on earth, but a real 
acknowledgment that the heart of Christianity 
is the expression, no matter in how many differ- 
ent forms, of the belief in the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. 


EVER does the human soul appear so 
strong as when it foregoes revenge, and 


dares to forgive an injury. CHAPIN. 


‘ONWARD, 


O ruHov in lonely vigil led 
To follow Truth’s new risen star 
Ere yet her morning skies are red, 
And vale and upland shadowed are, 


Gird up thy loins and take thy road, 
Obedient to the vision be: 

Trust not in numbers; God is God, 
And one with Him ‘majority. 


Soon pass the judgments of the hour, 
Forgotten are the scorn and blame; 
The Word moves on, a gladdening power, 

And safe enshrines the prophet’s fame, 


Now, as of old, in lowly plight 
The Christ of larger faith is born: 
The watching shepherds come by night, 
And then—the kings of earth at noon. 
F. L. Hosmsr. 


CONTROL YOUR THOUGHTS. 


N the firm control of our thoughts lies the 
secret of the most wonderful possession of 
which we can boast—character. It is 

quite as much a matter of habit as of will, this 
being honorable, truthful, just. Having formed 
our principles of right living, conscience invari- 
ably points to a whole-hearted loyalty to them. 
And, when baser motives plead, why, here is 
just ’ where your will power may profit by ex- 
ercise. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


This department has been found educational 
as well as interesting. It is continued in this 
volume with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the 
questions throughout the entire series. We offer 
prizes for the two leading sets of answers. To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Every Other Sunday” for the current year, 
1904-1905. 


31. From what mountain did Moses view 
the Promised Land? 

32. Where was Moses buried? 

33. Who led the Israelites into the Promised 
Land? ; 

34, What river were they obliged to cross? 

35. What famous wonder-story is found in 
chapter x. of the Book of Joshua? 

36. Where in the Bible are the words: ‘Be 
strong and of good cheer; . . . Jehovah thy God 
is with thee whithersoever thou goest”? 

37. Which Psalm tells us that God is every- 
where? 

38. How was Jesus treated when he spoke 
in the synagogue at Nazareth? 

39. Which miracle of Jesus is generally re- 
ferred to as his first one? 

40. Who were the first to follow Jesus as 
disciples? 


Answers will appear Jan. 29, 1905. 


Answers 
To questions published Nov. 20, 1904. 

21. Moses. 

22. Feast of the Passover. 

23. Exodus. 

24. Aaron and Miriam. 

25. Table of Ten Commandments, 

26. Moses, on Mount Sinai. 

27. Psalm exxxvi. 

28. “To do justly, and to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” Micah vi. 8. 

29. Acts v. 1-11. 

30. Peter. Acts iii. 1-10. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VII. 


Iam composed of 6 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, is to strike with the hand! 
My 2, 5, 4, is burned in a lamp, 

My 2, 3, isa large animal. 

My 6, 2, 4, 4, is a girl’s plaything. 
My 2, 4, 6, is not young. 


My 1, 5, 4, 4, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 1, 4, 2, 2, 6, is in the veins, 
My 1, 2, 5, 4, water does over a fire. 
My 1, 2, 3, holds wood or other substances. 
My whole is a cover, 
Hat Burton. 


BEHEADINGS. 


BEHEAD to enchant and leave to injure. 
Behead again and leave a part of the body. 


BEHEAD a piece of furniture and have a covering for 


the head. 


Behead a covering for the head and leave what we 


breathe. 


“A SHOE PUZZLE. 


My 19, 12, 9, 16, 16, 5, 18, is a house shoe. 

My 2, 18, 15, 7, 1, 14, is a coarse shoe. 

My 7, 1, 9, 20, 5, 18, is a lady’s shoe. 

My 13, 15, 3, 3, 1, 19, 9, 14, is an Indian’s shoe, 
My 19, 1, 14, 4, 1, 12, is a shoe without a heel. 
My 3, 12, 15, 7, is a wooden soled shoe, 


CHARADE. 


My /jirst is in doorstep, and also in stoop, 

My second in saucepan, and also in soup, 

My third is in door-knob, and also in door, 

My fourth is in duty, and also in doer, 

My fifth is in winter, and also in ice, 

My szzth is in noon, and also in nice, 

My seventh in greater, but never in less. 

My whole you may find by an accurate guess. 
7M. Be 


CONUNDRUM XY. 


What is always in debt without any particular reason 
for it? 


Answers To Puzzles in No. 6. = 


Enigma V.— Happy New Year. 

CHARADE.— Reformatory. 

THANKSGIVING DInNER.—1. Turkey. 2. ‘Grete: 3. 
Cranberry Sauce. 4, Potatoes. 5. Parsnips. 6. Tur- 
nips. 7. Beets. 8. Squash. 9. Bread, 10. Butter. 
ll. Tea. 12, Jam. 18. Pie. 14. Pears, 15, Candy. 
16. Coffee. 17. Chestnuts. 18. Ice-cream. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


ConuNDRUM XII, — Wishbone. 


Miss Lillie M. Wright, East Lexington, has sent in 
correct answers to Enigmas IV. and wie 


, ISN’T the lessons in school which are easy 

| that will do you the most good, but 

those which will tax you to the utmost 

to master them. No one ever will become an 
athlete by doing easy stunts. 
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